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Birthplace of Mowe, the Boer. 











Tue picturesque rusticity of the above 
Engraving would invite the interest of 
the reader, even did it not enjoy the 
lettered fame of being the birthplace of 
an amiable dramatic poet. It repre- 
seats a portion of the village of Little 
Beckford, about a mile and a half south- 
east from Eaton Socon, upon the great 
north’road, and upon the borders of the 
county of Bedford. Here Nicholas 
Rowe was born, in the year 1678, in 
the rural dwelling which occupies the 
centre of the Cut, and was the house of 
his maternal grandfather. The poet 
was the son of Johr Rowe, Esq., 
sergeant-at-law, possessing a cOnsi- 
derable estate, with a good house, at 
Lambertoun, in Devonshire. The an- 
cestor from whom he descended in a 
direct line, received the arms borne by 
his descendants for his bravery in the 
oly War. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private 
school at Highgate; and being after- 
wards removed to Westminster, was at 
twelve years old chosen one of the king’s 
scholars : his master was the celebrated 
Dr. Busby. 

At sixteen, Rowe was entered a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple, and pro- 
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ceeded so far as to be called to the bar. 
When he was nineteen, he was, by the 
death of his father, left more to his own 
direction, and probably from that time 
suffered law gradually to give way to 
poetry. At the age of twenty-five he 
produced his first tragedy of ‘The 
Ambitious Stepmother,”’ which was re- 
ceived with so much favour, that he de- 
voted himself from that time wholly to 
elegant literature. 

We pass over “ Tamerlane,”’ his next 
tragedy, to “‘ The Fair Penitent,"’ re- 
modelled from “ The Fatal Dowry”’ of 
Massinger, which Johnson esteems as 
‘‘ one of the most pleasing tragedies on 
the stage.’’ He next attempted comedy, 
and, in 1706, wrote “ The Biter,’ which 
being altogether a failure, he was pru- 
dent enough to keep to his own line of 
writing ;* and from that time to 1715 
his “‘ Ulysses,’’ “Royal Convert,’? “Jane 
Shore,”’ and ‘Lady Jane Grey,” ap- 

* Rowe p-ided himself on this comedy, aud, 
though the audience damned it, he sat in the 
house, and laughed with great vehemence at 
what he thought good points. This was cha- 
Tritable, at all events, and saved the audience 


much trouble; for of all inconvenience, invo-. 


luntary laughter is the greatest. We wish some 


of the dull ferce-writers of our day bad tbe 
same consideration for their audience 21 
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ared in succession-—of which “ Jane 

hore”’ still, and probably long will, keep 
the stage. Johnson sums up the merits 
of this piece in a few words: “ This 
play,” observes he, “ consisting chiefly 
of domestic scenes and private distress, 
lays hold upon the heart. The wife is 
forgiven b she repents, and the 
husband is honoured because he for- 
gives.’”? We may add, that in the pre- 
sent day few performances carry with 
them so forcibly the sympathies of the 
audience. . 

His last tragedy (1715) was “ Lady 
Jane Grey.’’ He was willing to im- 
prove his fortune by other arts than 
poetry. Being a decided whig, when 
the Duke of Queensbury was made 
secretary of state, he appointed Mr. 
Rowe his under secretary. This post 
he lost on the death of his patron ; and 
on the accession of George I. he was 
made poet-laureate in place of Tate. 
He likewise obtained other ts, the 
emoluments of which, aided by his pa- 
ternal fortune, enabled him to live re- 
spectably. He was twice married, to 
women of good family, and had a son by 
his first wife, and a daughter by his 
second. He died in 1718, aged 45 ; and 
was buried among the te in West- 
minster Abbey, where his widow has 
erected a superb monument to his 
memory. 

The personal character of Rowe 
seems to have been very respectable. 
Pope esteemed his companionable qua- 
lities very highly; and Dr. Welwood 
has represented the poet in an amiable 
light, in the character of him prefixed 
to Rowe’s translation of Lucan’s Phar- 
sala. 

Unannoyed by embarrassment, and 
unlike most poets, possessing a compe- 
tent fortune, he wrote for fame, and 
therefore not in haste. His works bear 
few marks of negligence or hurry. It 
is. remarkable that his prologues and 
epilogues are all his own. His edition 
of Shakspeare is well known ; yet John- 
son remarks that he neither received nor 
expected much praise for this under- 





ig. 
As an original poet, Rowe appears to 
most advantage in a few tender and 
pathetic ballads ; but as a translator, he 
assumes a higher character. Johnson 
ranks his version of Pharsalia as a 
masterpiece. Still his popularity, as a 
poet, rests more upon his domestic tra- 
gedies ; for the woes of Jane Shore, and 
the penitence of Calista, have stronger 
hold on public taste than the refine- 
ments of classic fable. 


THE GIBBET.—A FACT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


THE mountainous district of Craven, 
some fifty or sixty years ago, was much 
infested by a notorious freebooter of the 
name of Tom Lee. Tom was one of 
those daring spirits of the old school of 
highwaymen, who in levying their con- 
tributions upon his majesty’s liege sub- 
jects, occasionally displayed a high-mind- 
edness and sparks of generous feeling 
that would have done honour to a better 


cause. 

Your Knight of the road in those days, 
‘was none of your shabby, villanous foot- 
pads, skulking behind a tree and ready 
to bury their knife in your breast ere 
you can say Jack Robinson ; but a man 
who carried on his profession in an open 
and gentlemanly manner ; well-: 
well-clad; and who bade you ‘ 
and deliver,” with a tone of authority, 
that at once gave you to understand the 
consciousness he had of his own dignity, 
and the utter fearlessness with which he 
exercised his avocation. But as old 
Dame Flibberty used to say—“ lang 
gangs t’ pitcher t’ th’ well, but it comes 
hame broken at last;’? such was_the 
fate of Tom. After many perilous 
escapes, he, poor fellow, like the rest 
of his fraternity, was doomed to swing 
upon the ignominious tree. 

Lee having been drinking at a public 
house in Grossington, a village in Cra- 
ven, with the doctor, who on many oc- 
casions had been serviceable to him ia 
extracting shot, &c., a dispute concern- 
ing: some trifling subject arose betweea 
them. The glass having circulated 
freely, and the doctor in the warmth of 
the moment, forgetting the dangerous 
character with whom he had to deal, 
dropped some hints that he could have 
done the job for him long since. Tom 
turned a menacing eye and scowling 
brow upon the doctor, and muttering 
something between his teeth, immedi- 
ately paid his reckoning and departed. 
The doctor on his way home that night, 
had to pass through a wood a mile or 
two distant from the village. Lee being 
aware of this, fastened the gate at the 
outer extremity of the wood, 
stationing himself a short distance from 
the road, impatiently awaited the doc- 
tor’s arrival. He had not remained long 
in this situation, brooding gloomily over 
his revenge, before the sound of 8 
horse’s hoofs announced the approach 
of some person on the road; and Tom 
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having ascertained it to be his intended 
victim, rushing forward, boldly seized 
the horse’s bridle, and after upbraiding 
the doctor with his expressed intention 
to betray him, fired—the doctor fell— 
and for this murderous act Lee having 
been apprehended, was conveyed to 
York with his arms pinioned, and legs 
tied beneath the horse’s belly. He was 
found guilty, executed, and his body 
hung in chains on the spot where he had 
perpetrated the horrid deed. 
hough the strong arm of the law 
had incapacitated this desperado from 
any further molestation of person or 
property, yet over the minds of the su- 
perstitious and the ignorant, he seemed 
to have a greater dominion than ever. 
Many are the tales that were told of a 
supernatural horseman, that-in the dead 
hour of the night, might be seen scour- 
ing the country on a steed that seemed 
winged with lightning ; and many a poor 
fellow whom necessity compelled to pass 
Br spot where Tom’s bones hung 
ching in the wind, as he approach- 
ed the place, would shut his eyes, hur- 
tying by, as if the sight of so ghastly an 
ject would for ever blast him with 
blindness, while a cold shuddering of 
horror damped his inmost soul, and 
made his very flesh creep upon his 
bones. ittieneel . 

Lee had long been exposed upon the 
gibbet to “the pelting of the Ditilews 
storm,” when one gusty night in No- 
vember, several of the villagers, as they 
were occasionally wont, had assembled 
together at that focus of mirth and in- 
telligence, the village alehouse. A huge 
log of wood, garnished with ruddy, 
glowing peats, sent forth a cheerful 

laze upon the hearth, and banished all 
anxiety about the raging of the storm 
withont. My authority does rot men- 
tion all the names of the village wor- 
thies, who upon the night in question, 
were luxuriating themselves around the 
aforementioned joyous blaze ; especial 
mention, however, is made of Walter the 
blacksmith, a fellow with iron muscles 
and steel visage ; Snip the tailor, a sort 
of a hop o’ my thumb chap; and Strap 
the barber, whose tongue ran a great deal 
faster than his wit, though that was 
none of the slowest. There was also 
another individual in this honourable 
group, whom in deference to his ac- 
knowledged importance, we cannot dis- 
pose of so unceremoniously ; and that 
was no less a personage than sergeant 
Dawson. 

The sergeant after having been for 
many years tossed about the world from 
“ wig to wall,’”’ oy now retired upon a 

oO 


small pension to spend the remainder of 
his days in his native village. In person 
he was tall, and to use the phrase of the 
villagers, “‘ as straight as a ramrod.’’ 
His nose (to say the least of it) needed 
not to have blushed for the scantiness of 
its dimensions, even though it had been 
bee poy with that of a celebrated ge- 
neral of our own times; and this toge- 
ther with a large bushy eyebrow, be- 
neath which rolled an eye in ever rest- 
less wildness-—an elevated forehead over 
which straggled a few bristly hairs—a 
lip sometimes compressed as if well 
pleased with the contemplation of his 
own self-importance, formed altogether 
a physiognomy well calculated to keep 
the rebellious sons of thunder at a re- 
spectable distance, and nearly frighten 
out of their wits the unfortunate mem- 
bers of the awkward squad. However, 
upon the whole, sergeant Dawson was a 
decent sort of fellow enough, loved his 
joke, his pipe, and his mug of Sir John, 
and was at once “hand and glove’’ 
with a patient listener to his stories. 

It was amusing enough to see the old 
veteran ‘“ taking his ease in mine inn,’’ 
descanting upon battles and sieges to the 
wondering and gaping playmates of his 
youth ; and ever and anon mellowing 
his discourse by blending the divine fra- 
grance of the Indian weed with the heart 
warming influence of nappy brown. 
« Whiff, whiff,’”? describing the taking 
of Quebec under the valiant Wolfe ; 
“«¢ whiff—here ran the river,’’ taking his 
pipe from his mouth and tracing among 
the ale spilled upon the table, “and 
here was the steep und shelving bank up 
which we had to scramble in the night 
as well as we could; and there is the 
spot—God bless his majesty—where my 
left hand was blown off, as clean as a 
riband, by the wrist.’’ 

On the night in question the sergeant 
was seated at the upper end of an old, 
black, oak long-settle, spelling and con- 
ning over a tattered newspaper, that 
after passing through the hands of the 
parson, schoolmaster, exciseman, and 
various others, came in the course of 
two or three weeks to be thumbed to 
pieces at the ale bench ; while “ owre 
th’ bleezing ingle’? stood Andrew 
M‘Pherson, the travelling Scotchman, 
drying his rain bespattered garments, 
and holding forth to the landlady on the 
merits of a piece of long-lawn which she 
seemed desirous of purchasing. Andrew 
was a shrewd, cunning fellow, who took 
care for the most part to keep his hand 
upon his bawbie; a kind of walking 
newspaper, wherein such important ar- 
ticles as births, marriages, deaths, and 
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other interesting et cweteras, were duly 
aad carefully entered, and as duly and 
carefully delivered—I don’t mean to say 
entirely free of expense, for Andrew 
sometimes contrived to drop in upon the 
gude wife for not a small piece of 
whangby cheese and haver cake—a re- 
pest not to be despised by a stomach 
subjected to the twofold influence of toil 
and mountain air ; though the axe fre- 
quently had to be applied to the cheese 
ere its dismemberment could be effected. 
Andrew’s usual salutation was “ weel, 
dame, or weel bonny, are ye wanting ony 
thing i’ my way to-day ?”’ In short he 
was no way degenerated from his hon- 
oured namesake the tutelar saint of his 
country. 

“It’s a vary, cauld, blusterie night 
this,’’ observed Andrew as he drew from 
the fire and seated himself by the side of 
the sergeant. 

‘¢ Blustering enough, no doubt,” re- 
plied the sergeant, “if we may judge 
of it by the creaking of the sign and the 
rattling of the windows; but methinks, 
an old soldier, who many a time and oft, 
hath had naught but the earth for his 
bed, his knapsack for a pillow, and the 
wild winds for his lullaby, should reck 
little of a squall of wind or a few drops 
of rain.”’ 

“ Weel, aweel, maister sarjun,”’ seys 
Andrew, “ ye may blaw it as leetly as 
ye please man; but mony’s the bitter 
blast I’ve had o’ it mysel, tuggin through 
thick and thin wi’ my canny braw pack 
o’ my shouther.”’ 

“A fig for your ‘ cauld blusterie 
night,’’’ interrupted the sergeant, fol- 
lowing his rebuke with a hearty, good 
swig of his favourite Sir John ; “ what 
news ?”’ 

“ T’ve nane particlar to tell,’’ replied 
M‘Pherson, “ syne’s ye’ve may be heard 
as weell’s mysel bout the dainty chiel 
wha was terrified out o’ his wits i’ pass- 
ing the gibbet a night or twa back.” 

“Ha! ha! is that all?’’ says the 
sergeant. 

* Nae doubt maister sarjun, but ye’re 
a bauld hearted fellow,’’ answered 
M‘Pherson, “and ane that canna be 
flustered wi’ a trifle ; but were I guilty 
o’ bettin wagers I suld nae fear to lay 
twa ells o’ my best lang-lawn to their 
equivalent i’ siller, that ye dare na gang 
to the gibbet to night, and ask Tom how 
he is.’”’ 

The sergeant did not anticipate this 
* home thrust’’ of Andrew, and conse- 
quently, like a prudent general, endea- 
youred to make a counter revolution, by 
asserting that he was not so much afraid 
of going to the gibbet as he was loth to 
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leave his warm seat inthe corner. But 
M‘Pherson cqntinuing to press his point, 
considerations for his reputed valour, and 
his copious libations during the eveni 
to Sir John Barleycorn, (by the by the 
valiant Sir John ought to have been 
moted to an earldom long since), finally 
overcame Dawson’s attachment to his 
favourite corner, and having accepted 
Andrew’s wager, he accordingly set out 
on his enterprise. 

It was drawing near midnight when the 
sergeant left the inn; the moon was ob- 
scured by a dense, heavy mass of clouds, 
that black ay a raven’s wing, 
gloomily over the desolate expanse 
around ; the rain had ceased to fall; 
and the wind had sunk into a calm; but 
it was like that awful calm which is said 
to be the harbinger of death —while 
every now and then, a hollow gust as it 
swept from the hills, seemed like the 
moan of the dying, faint and yet fainter, 
ere the struggling spirit frees itself from 
the trammels of mortality. Dawson 
felt this, and though as a suldier he was 
not inclined to treat such feelings with 
too much indulgence, yet they came 
over him again and again, and would not 
be repressed :— 

* Shadows to nicht 
Have struck more terror to the soul vf Richard 


Than can the substance of ten thousand sok 
diers.”” 


Despite these unwelcome visitations, 
the sergeant, however, still continued to 
hold on his way, fortifying himself as 
well as he could by calling to mind his 
former perilous achievements. “It was 
no unusual thing for him,’ he thus 
argued, “to be exposed to the terrors 
of the night—he had often been engaged 
in the hottest part of the battle where 
bullets were showered around him as 
thick as hail—he had never feared to 
face the living, why should he now quail 
before the dead ?’’ Reasons to be sure 
sufficiently cogent, but which, like those 
of greater philosophers under similar 
circumstances, were found to be ineflec- 
tual in warding off the foul fiend. 

By this time Dawson had reached the 
entrance of the wood, at the further ex- 
tremity of which the gibbet was placed. 
He paused for a moment ere he entered 
—the wind had again risen, and howled 
fearfully around him, as if a thousand 
demons were gibberigg in the air—-aguin 


he pushed on—the withered leaves rust- 
led beneath his feet, and the pale beams 
of the moon, struggling through the 
leafless branches of the trees, threw but 
a faint, flickering light across the road, 
barely sufficient to direct his steps. He 
heard, or fancied he heard, the panting 
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ofa hard-ridden steed—quicker, deeper, 
nearer, and ere he could turn his head, 
the ss horseman swept by him 
with the rapidity of a whirlwind. Still 
he urged on, and in a moment more he 
stood full in front of the gibbet. The 
moon, now on a sudden, broke from be- 
hind a rugged mass of clouds, and 
oured down the whole volume of her 
Fight full upon the hideous spectacle. 
It was a moment of terrible anxiety. He 
saw—and accustomed as he had been to 
scenes of carnage and slaughter—saw 
with feelings of horror the nameless, in- 
describable thing, hung on high, grin- 
ning with lipless mouth, and heard the 
creaking of the irons as the fleshless 
frame swung from side to side with 
every gust of wind. But what language 
can depict his terror and amazement, 
when on proposing the stipulated ques- 
tion, “ How are you Tom ?”—*“ Cold 
and wet,’’ was the immediate reply in a 
wildy hollow, sepulchral tone. The 
poorsergeant actually funcied the ghastly 
skeleton already descending from the 
tree, eager to clutch him in its bony 

ipe. However not having much re- 
lish for such infernal contact, he showed 
his spectral foe a pair of clean heels, 
and arrived at the inn in somewhat 
less time than it had taken him in 
leaving it. 

The long and the short of the story is 
this: Andrew having been frequently 
subjected to the trying ordeals of listen- 
ing to the sergeant’s tales of war and 
blood, hit upon this scheme of putting 
his mettle to the proof; and by taking 
ashorter cut, and making greater speed, 
arrived sooner at the gibbet, where sta- 
tioning himself, he delivered the appall- 
ing answer which so terrified our old 
friend the sergeant. 

Wilsill. J.H. 





ON READING SOME OF MR. KEATS’ 
VERSES. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Giapness and thought my listening spirit keep, 
As your verses, gentle poet, read, 
Telling of daisied field and flowery mead, 

Tv vumbers balmy as a welcome sleep 

That bathe the heart in sorrow, and that weep 
In beauty and in hope ; and captive lead 
The enamoured soul, that cares not to be freed 


From thought so tranquil, so sincere and deep, 
Oh, that my longing mind in verses bold, 
Winged some starlit night could fly above, 
There with thy quiet spirit converse hold, 
And bear it tell of poetry and love; 
The precious lore to tyrants I'd unfold 
And make them gentle as the brooding dove. 
J. H. L. H. 


ANGELS BEARING THE SPIRIT OF A 
POET TO HEAVEN. 


a DREAM. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Devicious chords of music in the air, 
Fioat in bright trembling melody around 
A beav’nly group, that in that realm of sound, 
Captive did keep his spirit, and upbear 
His dreaming senses, to a kingdom where 
Greatness and love and charity surround 
The altar of angel worship, good profound; 
Tu approach whose lustre none but poets dare. 


IT awoke, and looking up into the sky, 
‘Thought, for an instant, that I saw the train, 
And heard their music still,—’*twas but the sigh 
That lingered in my seuses, of the strain : 
For Poetry and Music bore him high, 
From worldly vision, to their own domain. 
J. H. L. H. 





She Anecdote Gallery. 


COOKE AND INCLEDON, VOLUNTEERS. 


Once, when the Duke of Cumberland 
was reviewing the corps at Chalk Farm, 
he took particular notice of Cooke, who, 
though deficient in speed, was a very 
attentive soldier. The usual firing and 
manceuvres being gone through, a sham 
fight was engaged in, and the troops hud 
to make their way over the fields about 
Hampstead and Highgate. ‘There was 
a high bank to get over in starting from 
the firing ground, up which the young 
men vaulted with little difficulty ;—not 
so with Cooke: he ran at the bank, but 
he ran in vain—he could not mount it ; 
by dint of pulling from above, and push- 
ing from below, however, he was at 
length hoisted to the top, when he found 
a rail, on which he sat to recover his 
breath. As he came to himself, a 
little urchin squeaked out, “ Richard’s 
himself again!’? ‘I wish the bastard 
dead !’”’ snorted out Cooke, still half 
exhausted, and he went toddling after 
the skirmishers, who had bounded on 
long before—but he was neither last nor 
least. Charles Incledon, now become 
corpulent, brought up the rear at little 
more than a walk. ‘‘ My lad,”’ said he 
to a butcher's boy, who followed the 
troops, “carry this d—d gun for me, 
and I'll give you a shilling.”” He then 
started off a little quicker, but was 
nearly thrown down by his sword getting 
between his legs ; alittle girl just then 
caught his eye: “ My little girl,’’ said 
Charles, do carry this d—d sword for 
me, and I’ll give you a shilling.’’ This, 
too was done ; and at the halt, Incle- 
don made his appearance, round and 
green as a cabbage, accompanied by his 
male and female armour-bearers, to the 
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no small amusement of his comrades, 
and of the by-standers. ‘What a 
shame,’ exclaimed Cooke, “ that the 
first singer in the world should be the 
last soldier in the field !’’ 


DR. JOHNSON’S PUDDING. 


Last semmer I made an excursion to 
Scotland, with the intention of com- 
pleting my series of views, and went 
over the same ground described by the 
learned tourists, Doctor Johnson and 
Boswell. Iam in the habit of taking 
very long walks on these occasions ; and 

erceiving a storm threaten, I made the 

ast of my way to a small building. I 
arrived in time at a neat little inn, and 
was received by a respectable-looking 
mun and his wife, who did all in their 
power to make me comfortable. After 
eating some excellent fried mutton- 
chops, and drinking a quart of ale, I 
asked the landlord to sit down, and par- 
take of a bowl of whisky-punch. I 
found him, as the Scotch game are, 
very intelligent, and full of anecdote, of 
which the following may serve as a spe- 
cimen :— 

‘¢Sir,’”’ said the landlord, “this inn 
was formerly kept by Andrew Mac- 

egor, a relation of mine; and these 

ard-bottomed chairs (in which we are 
now sitting) were, years ago, filled by 
the great tourists Doctor Johnson and 
Boswell, travelling like the lion and 
jackal. Boswell generally preceded 
the Doctor in search of food, and being 
much pleased with the look of the house, 
followed his nose into the larder, where 
he saw a fine leg of mutton. He or- 
dered it to be roasted with the utmost 
expedition, and gave particular orders 
for a nice pudding. ‘ Now,’ says he, 
‘ make the best of all puddings.’ Elated 
with his good luck, he immediately went 
out in search of his friend, and saw the 
giant of learning slowly advancing on a 

ony. 

«¢ ¢ My dear Sir,’ said Boswell, out of 
breath with joy, ‘good news! 1 have 
‘ust bespoke, at a comfortable and clean 
inn here, a delicious leg of mutton : it is 
now getting ready, and I flatter myself 
we shall make an excellent meal.’— 
Johnson looked pleased— And I hope,’ 
said he, ‘ you have bespoke a pudding.’ 
‘Sir, you will have your favourite pud- 
ding,’ replied the other. 

«¢ Johnson got off the pony, and the 
poor animal, relieved from the giant, 
smelt his way into the stable. Boswell 
ushered the Doctor into the house, and 
left him to prepare for this delicious 
treat. Johnson feeling his coat rather 


damp, from the mist of the mountains, 
went into the kitchen, and threw his 
upper garment on a chair before the 
fire: he sat on the hob, near a little boy 
who was very busy attending the meat, 
Johnson occasionally peeped from be- 
hind his coat, while the boy kept basting 
the mutton. Johnson did not like the 
appearance of his head; when he shift- 
ed the basting-ladle from one hand, the 
other hand was never idle, and the doctor 
thought at the same time he saw some- 
thing fall on the meat, upon which he 
determined to eat no mutton on that 
day. The dinner announced ; Boswell 
exclaimed, ‘ My dear doctor, here comes 
the mutton—what a picture! done toa 
turn, and looks so beautifully brown!’ 
The doctor tittered. After a short grace, 
Boswell said— 

“ <T suppose, sir, I am to carve, as 
usual; what part shall I help you to?? 
The doctor replied— 

«‘ © My dear Bozzy, I did not like to 
tell you before, but I am determined to 
abstain from meat to-day.’ 

“+ Odear! this is a great disappoint. 
ment,’ said Bozzy. 

“¢ ©Say no more ; I shall make myself 
ample amends with the pudding.’ 

** Boswell commenced the attack, and 
made the first cut at the mutton. ‘ How 
the gravy runs ; what fine-flavoured fat, 
so nice and brown, too. Oh, sir, you 
would have relished this prime piece of 
mutton.’ 

“The meat being removed, in came 
the long wished for — The doc- 
tor looked joyous, fell eagerly to, and in 
a few minutes nearly finished all the 
pudding! The table was cleured, and 
Boswell said— 

** < Doctor, while I was eating the 
mutton you seemed frequently inclined 
to laugh; pray, tell me what tickled 
your fancy ?? 

‘“¢ «The doctor then literally told him 
all that had passed at the kitchen fire, 
about the boy and the basting. Boswell 
turned as pile as a parsnip, and, sick of 
himself and the company, darted out of 


the room. Somewhut relieved, on re- . 


turning, he insisted on seeing the dirty 
little rascally boy, whom he severely 
reprimanded before Johnson. The poor 
boy cried; the doctor laughed. 

“ ¢ You little, filthy, snivelling hound, 
said Boswell, ‘when you busted the 
meat, why did you not put on the cap I 
saw you in this morning?’ 

“ <T couldn’t, sir,’ said the boy. 

“¢No! why couldn’t you?’ said 
Boswell. 

“¢ © Because my mammyg took it from 
me to boil the pudding in !’ 
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«The doctor gathered up his her- THE CUCKOO. 
culean frame, stood erect, touched the Tue best place for observing the habits 
ceiling with his wig, stared, or squint- of this bird, in England, is on the range 
ed— indeed, looked any way but the of the Malvern Hills, where they abound, 
right way. At last, with mouth wide in the season, in extraordinary numbers, 
open (none of the smallest), and stomach making the whole circuit of them re- 
heaving, he with some difficulty reco- sound continually with their note, in a 
vered his breath, and looking at Boswell most striking manner; and flying about, 
with dignified contempt, he roared out, from tree to tree, in a way which would 
with the lungs of a Stentor— much delight a person fond of natural 
- «¢Mr. Boswell, sir, leave off laugh- history. The workmen of the neigh- 
ing; and under pain of my eternal dis- bourhood say a bird comes with them, 
leasure, never utter a single syllable of which they call the cuckoo’s maid, but I 
this abominable adventure to any soul never saw it.—Jtid. 
living while you breathe.’ And so, sir,’’ ——— 
said mine host, “ you have the positive MERMAIDS. 
fact from the simple mouth of your ham- A Few years back a mermaid was shown 
ble servant.’’—Angelo’s Reminiscences. in London. This specimen was said to 
come from Japan; I can aver that it 





The Maturalist. came from the East Indies ; for, being at 
wegen St. Helena in 1813, I saw it on board the 
FOOD OF THE WILD PEACOCK. ship which was bringing it to England. 


Mr. Ranxine informs us that peacocks, The impression on my mind was that it 
in a wild state, feed on pepper pote: a was an artificial compound of the upper 
fact which he ascertained in a shooting part of a small ape with the lower half 
excursion on the banks of the Luckna, in Of u fish; and being allowed to examine 
Bengal, when he flushed a flock of it as closely as I pleased externaliy, my 
twenty in a grass field. One which he ttention was directed, by the aid of & 
shot had in his crop morethana hundred powerful glass, to ascertain the point of 

of Chili pepper, the smallest and Union between the two parts. I confess 


Sn .—Mag. Nat. Hist. 1 was somewhat staggered to find that 
ottest sort known Pe see this was so neatly effected, that the pre- 


COCK PHEASANTS. cise line of junction was not satisfactorily 
Pernaps it is not generally known that @pparent. I speak of it in its best state 
cock pheasants crow in concert daring ©! preservation: perhaps now the im- 
athunder storm. Yet this is certainly posture can be more easily detected. A 
the fact; and their shout may be heard, Short time back the skeletoa of a mer- 
“ awakening the echoes,” at a distance maid, as it was called, was brought to 
of two miles.—Jbid. Portsmouth, which had been shot in ihe 
vicinity of the Island of Mombass. This 
was allowed to be submitted to the 
members of the Philosophical Society, 
when it proved to be the saa The 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Turs “ poet bird’? sometimes displays 


an eccentric and novel taste in the mate- = 
rials of her nest. One interesting speci- prey a wee 
men of this kind was lately foundwholly 444 briefly nates’ ia. dan ents al Re- 
constructed of skeleton poenertouee por t for 1996-7, page al. To, those 
who came e examination with pre- 
Se eee eunstived: naltens. of tho, Waaeen sate 
In a blackbird’s nest at St. Austell, maid, it certainly presented, as it lay on 
Cornwall, in which were two young - the lecture-table, e singular appearance. 
birds, one of them was perfectly white; It was, if I recollect right, about-six feet 
and the nest was robbed by a boy, who, Jong: the lower dorsal vertebra, with 
in a scuffle with the owner of the garden, the broad caudal extremity, suggested 
killed the bird. It was, however, pre- the idea of a powerful fish-like termina- 
served, and is now in the collection of tion ; whilst the fore legs, from the sca- 





Mr. Jackson, of Looe.—Jbid. pula to the extremities of the phalanges, 
Fig TER presented to the unskilful eye an exact 
VOICE OF FISHES. resemblance to the bones of a small 


I nave often heard it remarked that fish female arm. The cranium, however, had 
have no voices. Some tench, which I such an outré brutal form, that even the 
caught in ponds, made a croaking like # most sportive imagination could never 
frog for a full half hour whilst in the have supposed it to have borne the iinea- 
basket at my shoulder. — Correspond. ments of the “ human face divine.”” It 
Ibid. is now, I believe, in London.—Jbéd. 
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THE LANTERN FLY. 





Tue remarkable character of this genus night on the Italian side of the Simplon, 
(fulgora) oi insects of the order hemip- near to the white marble quarry, and 
tera, consists in the horny bladder on picked up a lampyris spendidula. It 
the forehead, which in two species, dif- shone with intense light; the night was 
fuses a olear light during life, and some dark, but I preserved the insect, and 
time after death. carrying it into the carriage with me, 
The largest species is the Lanter- turned it to a good account, for it show- 
maria, or lantern-fly, and is a native of ed me distinctly the hour by a watch.” 
South America. The shining bladder —_ 
gives such a clear light, that the natives THE GUINEA PIG 
of New Guiana use them as lanterns. Is a native of Guinea and the Brazils, 
There is another ies, the Candela- where it is generally ot a pure white 
ria, a native of China, which the Cut colour, and seldom variegated with 
represents. orange and black, in irregular blotches, 
adame Merian describes this insect as in England: they dwell in warrens, 
in her superb work on the insects of like rabbits, whom, in their food and 
Surinam: the head and thorax are ge- manner of living, they strongly resemble; 
nerally of a ruddy brown; and the and would, without doubt, be speedily 
ground colour of the elytra (wing cuses) oniepred by the smaller kinds of cats, in 
is fresh green, but quaintly figured with which their country so greatly abounds, 
spots of a yellowish clay colour, some- were it not for the rapid and almost in- 
times pale, at other seasons of adeeper credible multiplication of their species, 
hue. The wings are of a deep and six hundred, on an average, being un- 
beautiful yellow, with a broad band of nually produced from each female. In 
glossy black, bordering the extremities. confinement, their food consists ‘of the 
The tarsi are composed of three articu- most juicy and succulent herbs: they 
lations, and of a paler brown than the will also eat bread sopped in milk, grains 
legs and thighs. When the insect is on and fruits of all sorts, especially apples : 
the wing, the waving of the elytra, and here it may be well to correct an 
(whose thinness renders the spots trans- error of Buffon’s, who states, “ that 
perent), assisted by the luminous quality though perpetually throwing out urine, 
peculiar to the tribe, and the golden they never drink.’’ This, however, is 
yellow of the under wings, bordered not the case; for they manifest a strong 
with black, occasion the flashes they inclination for drinking, being particu- 
dart around in the night, and create larly fond of milk, and never refusing 
images beyond all probability, in minds water when offered them. Their slee; 
too ready to credit hyperboles. is short and frequent: they utter a shri 
Madame Merian adds, the light is suf- piercing cry when in want of any thing, 
ficient to read a newspaper by, and Mr. or when any one approaches near them, 
‘ohn Murray, F.S.A. F.L.S. observes, and frequently perish from cold, moisture, 
that in the above species, “the light or want of exercise. On the whole, they 
erhaps transcends that of any other are extremely timid, delicate, and feeble, 
uminous insect. I have myself read a but inoffensive, docile, and elegant. 
letter by the exclusive light of the Jam- useless for food, in this country at least, 
pyris noctiluca (another luminous in- or for any of the purposes to which do- 
sect), and last summer | alighted at mesticated animals are generally applied, 
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but very well adapted, for their gentle- 
ness and beauty, to be kept as pets. 
Mag. Nat. Hist. 


Motes of a Reaver. 


LADY BYRON TO MR. MOORE. 


[We reprint the following from the 
Times, prencg: is stated to — _— 
erfect copy t! any previo uw 
ished. The reader vill have paw 
to turn to our Supplement (No. 411), 
containing copious extracts from Mr. 
Moore’s valuable Life of the Noble 
Poet : J— 


‘‘ Remarks occasioned by Mr. Moore's 
Notices of Lord Byron's Life. 

‘“‘T have disregarded various publica- 
tions in which facts within my own 
knowledge have been grossly misrepre- 
sented ; but I am called upon to notice 
some of the erroneous statements pro- 
ceeding from one who claims to be con- 
sidered as Lord Byron’s confidential 
and authorized friend. Domestic de- 
tails ought not to be intruded on the 
public attention ; if, however, they are 
so intruded, the persons affected by 
them have a right to refute injurious 
charges. Mr. Moore has promulgated 
his own impressions of private events in 
which I was most nearly concerned, as 
if he possessed a competent knowledge 
of the subject. Having survived Lord 
Byron, I feel increased reluctance to 
advert to any circumstances connecte4 
with the period of my marriage ; nor is 
it now my intention to disclose them, 
further than may be indispensably requi 
site for the end I have in view. Self: 
vindication is not the motive which 
actuates me to make this appeal, and 





the spirit of accusution is unmingled fi 


with it; but when the conduct of my 
parents is brought forward in a dis- 
graceful light, by the passages selected 
from Lord Byron’s letters, and by the 
remarks of his biographer, I feel bound 
to justify their characters from imputa- 
tions which I snow to be false. The 
passages from Lord Byron’s letters, to 
which I refer, are— 

*¢ The aspersion on my mother’s cha- 
racter, p. » 1. 4—* My child is very 
well and flourishing, I hear; but I must 
see also. I feel no disposition to resign 
it to the contagion of its grandmother's 
Society.” 

“ The assertion of her dishonourable 
conduct in employing a spy, p. 645 1. 7, 
&c.—‘ A Mrs. C. (now akind of house- 
keeper and spy of Lady N.’s,) who, in 
her better days was a washerwomap, is 


supposed to be—by the learned—very 
much the occult cause of our domestic 
discrepancies.’ 

‘“ The seeming exeulpation of myself 
in the extract, p. 646, with the words 
immediately following it—‘ her nearest 
relatives are a ;? where the blank 
clearly implies something too offensive 
for publication. 

“ These passages tend to throw sus- 
Picion on my parents, and give reason to 
ascribe the separation either to their 
direct agency, or to that of ‘ officious 
spies’ employed by them.® 

“ From the following part of the nar- 
rative, p. 642, it must also be inferred 
that an undue influence was exercised 
by them for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. ‘ It was in a few weeks after 
the latter communication between us 
(Lord Byron and Mr. Moore), that 
Lady Byron adopted the determination 
of parting from him. She had left Lon- 
don at the latter end of January, on a 
visit to her father’s house, in Leicester- 
shire, and Lord Byron was in a short 
time to follow her. They had parted in- 
the utmost kindness,—she wrote him a 
letter full of playfulness and affection on 
the road, and immediately on her arrival 
at Kirkby Mallory, her fether wrote to 
acquaint Lord Byron that she would re- 
turn to him no more.’ 

‘In roy observations upon this state- 
ment, I shall as far as possible, avoid 
touching on any matters relating per- 
sonally to Lord Byron and myself. The 
facts are, I left London for Kirkby Mal- 
lory, the residence of my father and 
mother, on the 15th of January, 1816. 
Lord Byron had signified to me, in 
writing (Jan. 6th) his absolute desire 
that I should leave London on the 
earliest day that I could conveniently 
x. It was ret safe for me to under- 
take the fatigue of a journey sooner than 
the 15th. 

“ Previously to my departure, it had 
been strongly impressed on my mind, 
that Lord Byron was under the influence 
of insanity. This opinion was derived 
in a great measure from the communi- 
cations made to me by his nearest rela- 
tives and personal attendant, who had 
more opportunities than myself of ob- 
serving him during the latter part of my 
stay intown. It was even represented 
to me that he was in danger of destroy- 
ing himself. With the concurrence o 
his family, I had consulted Dr. Baillie 
as a friend (Jan. 8th) respecting this 
supposed malady. On acquainting him 
with the state of the case, and with 


* -* «The officious spies of his privacy.’ "— 
Page 650. 
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Lord Byron’s desire that T should leave 
London, Dr. Baillie thought that my 
absence might be advisable as an experi- 
ment, assuming the fact of mental de- 
rangement ; for Dr. Baillie, not having 
had aceess to Lord Byron, could not pro- 
| nounce a positive opinion on that point. 
He enjoined, that in correspondence 
with Lord Byron I should avoid all but 
light and soothing topics. Under these 
impressions, I left London determined 
to follow the advice given by Dr. Buillie. 
Whatever might have been the nature of 
Lord Byron’s conduct towards me from 
the time of my marriage, yet, supposing 
him to be ix a state of mental aliena- 
tion, it was not for me, nor for any per- 
son of common humanity, to manifest, at 
that moment, a sense of injury. On the 
day of my departure, and again on my 
arrival at Kirkby, Jan. 16, I wrote to 
Lord Byron in a kind and cheerful tone, 
according to those medical directions. 
The last letter was circulated, and em- 
a as a pretext for the charge of my 

aving been subsequently influenced to 
‘at *desert’+ my husband. It has been 

argued that I parted from Lord Byron 
‘ in perfect harmony; that feelings in- 
compatible with any deep sense of in- 
jury had dictated the letter which I 
addressed to him; and that my senti- 
ments must have been changed by per- 
suasion and interference, when I was 
under the roof of my parents. These 
assertions and interferences are wholly 
destitute of foundation. 

*¢ When I arrived at Kirkby Mallory, 
my parents were unacquainted with the 
existence of any causes likely to destroy 
my prospects of happiness; and when 
I communicated to them the opinion 

which had been formed concerning Lord 
Byron’s state of mind, they were most 
anxious to promote his restoration by 
every means in their power. They as 
sured those relations who were with 


their whole care and attention to the 
alleviation of his malady,’ and hoped tu 
make the best arragements for his com- 
fort, if he could be induced to visit 
them. With these intentions my mother 
wrote on the 17th to Lord Byron, in- 
viting him to Kirkby Mallory. She had 
always treated him with an affectionate 
consideration and indulgence, which ex- 
tended to every little peculiarity of his 
feelings. Never cid an irritating word 
escape her lips in her whole intercourse 
with him. 

“ The accounts given me after I left 
Lord Byron by the ns in constant 
intercourse with him, added to those 

t “* ‘ The deserted husbund.’ »—Page 651. 


him in London, that ‘ they would devote B 
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doubts which had before transiently oc- 
curred to my mind, as to the reality of 
the alleged disease, and the reports of 
his medical attendant were far from 
establishing the existence of any thing 
like lunacy. Under this circumstance, 
I deemed it right to communicate to my 
ene that if I were to consider Lord 

yron’s past conduct as that of a person 
of sound mind, nothing could induce me 
to returntv him. It therefore appeared 
expedient, both to them and myself, to 
consult the ablest advisers. For that 
object, and also to obtain still further 
information respecting the appearances 
which seemed to indicate mental de- 
rangement, my mother determined to go 
to London. She was empowered by me 
to take legal opinions on a written 
statement of mine, though I had then 
reasons for reserving a part of the case 
from the knowledge even of my father 
and mother. 

“ Being convinced by the result of 
these inquiries, and by the tenour of 
Lord Byron’s proceedings, that the no- 
tion of insanity was an illusion, I no 
longer hesitated to authorize such mea- 
sures as were necessary, in order to 
secure me from being ever again placed 
in his power. Conformably with this 
resolution, my father wrote to him on 
the 2nd of February to propose an umica- 
ble separation. Lord Byron at first re- 
jected this proposal; but when it was 
distinctly notified to him, that if he per- 
sisted in his refusal, recourse must be 
had to legal measures, he agreed to 
sign a deed of separation. Upon apply- 
ing to Dr. Lushington, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with all the circum- 
stances, to state in writing what he 
recollected upon this subject, I received 
from him the following letter, by which 
it will be manifest that my mother can- 
not have been actuated by any hostile 
or ungenerous motives towards Lord 

yron :— 

«¢ ¢ My dear Lady Byron,—I can rely 
upon the accuracy of my memory for the 
following statement : 

<¢ ¢T was originally consulted by Lady 

Noel on your behalf whilst you were in 
the country: the circumstances detailed 
by her were such as justified  separa- 
tion, but they were not of that aggra- 
vated description as to render such a 
measure indispensablé, On Ludy Noel’s 
representation, 1 deemed a reconciliation 
with Lord Byron practicable, and felt, 
most sincerely, a wish to aid in effecting 
it. There was not on Lady Noel’s part 
any exaggeration of the facts, nor, 80 
far as I can perceive, any determination 
to prevent a return to Lord Byror :* 
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certainly, none was expressed when I 
spoke of a reconciliation. When you 
came to town in about a fortnight, or 
perhaps more, after my first interview 
with Lady Noel, I was for the first time 
informed by you of facts utterly un- 
known, as I have no doubt, to Sir Ralph 
and Lady Noel. On receiving this addi- 
tional information, my opinion was en- 
tirely changed; I considered a recon- 
ciliation impossible. I declared my 
— and added, that if such an idea 
should be entertained, I could not, 
either professionally or otherwise, take 
any part towards effecting it. 
“ ¢ Believe me, very faithfully yours, 
‘¢¢ SrepHEN LusHINGTON. 
“ 6 Great George-street, Jan. 31.’ 


“ T have only to observe, that if the 
statements on which my legal advisers 
(the late Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. 
Lushington) formed their opinions were 
false, the responsibility and the odium 
should rest with me only. 

‘I trust that the facts which I have 
here briefly recapitulated will absolve 
my father and mother from all accusa- 
tions with regard to the part they took 
in the separation between Lord Byron 
and myself. They neither originated, 
instigated, nor advised that se tion ; 
and they cannot be condemned for hav- 
ing afforded to their daughter the assist- 
ance and protection which she claimed. 
There is no other near relative to vindi- 
cate their memory from insult; I am 
therefore compelled to break the silence 
which I had hoped always to observe, 
and to solicit from the readers of Lord 
Byron’s life an impartial consideration 
of the testimony extorted from me. 

“ A. I. Noet Byron. 

“ Hanger-hill, Feb. 19.” 





EARTH EATERS. 


TE women, children, se ts, lizards, 
and ounces of the river St. Francisco, 
in its course through the province of 
Minas, in South America, have a sin- 
gular and most economical propensity of 
eating earth. It seems that the soil 
contains a small portion of salt-petre, 
which is agreeable to the . Boys 


and girls, however, are Jess select in 


their tastes, and sometimes eat the 
whitewash off the walls, and occasion- 
ally wood, charcoal, or cloth.— Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 





Tae ideas of the ancients respecting 
the world of spirits were very extraordi~ 
nary. Homer informs us, that the 
shades, or souls, of the departed heroes 


rushed eagerly to lap the fresh blood of 
the sheep, which had been poured into 
a trench in the ground. dbid. 


THE CRUSADES. 


Or the effect of the holy cross on the 
minds of the Christian warriors, and 
their mode of commencing a battle, Mr. 
Wilken gives the following description : 
“ How could the crusaders march to 
battle otherwise than joyful! For the 
conflict with the infidels was a holy and 
a meritorious work ; the war which the 
people of God waged against Turks 
and Saracens a holy war. Devout prayer 
and contrite confession of sins preceded 
the battle; after the victory humble 
thanksgivings were rendered to God as 
the author of all victory. Usually, be- 
fore the faithful marched out of Jeru- 
salem to battle, when a hostile army 
threatened danger to the kingdom, the 
patriarch assembled the whole Christian 
— Syrien and Greek as well as 
atin Christians, to a solemn procession, 
with naked feet, through all the holy 
places, to implore the aid of God for 
the battle. Amidst tears and pious 
hymns the supplications of the Chris- 
tians rose to heaven ; and they rendered 
themselves worthy of the divine grace 
by so rigid a fast, that the breast of the 
mother was withheld from the sucking 
child. Alms also were distributed among 
the poor and the sick, that God might 
show mercy to the warring crusaders, 
even as they showed mercy to the suffer- 
ing brethren. Or when the knights and 
footmen were engaged in conflict with 
the heathen, the brethren who remained 
at home prayed, amidst pious works, 
processions, self-mortifications and alms- 
giving, for the victory of those who were 
fighting. The crusaders gladly selected 
Sunday for battle against the infidels, as 
being the day on which the Redeemer, 
by his resurrection from the grave, sealed 
his victory over death and hell. When 
battle against the heathen was resolved 
on, the Christian warriors came to their 
priests, confessed their sins, and re- 
ceived the holy sacrament. They were 
then blessed by the priests; the pa- 
triarch, bishop, or abbot, who bore the 
oly cross, went ronnd the whole army, 
showed the sacred wood to all the war- 
riors, who fell on their knees ; he ex- 
tended it to them to kiss and devoutly 
salute, promising them victory and for- 
giveness of their sins with God, if they 
would fight with cheerful minds, and 
faith in Christ, against the heathens. 
What knight or footman could help 
going joyfully to meet death for the 



















































Saviour who had, on the wood of that 
cross which his lips had just touched, 
submitted to death for him? Then the 
knights mounted their war-horses, the 
squadrons were arranged, and the Holy 
Cross adorned frequently the first, 
sometimes the centre corps. The horns 
and trumpets resounded, and the Chris- 
tian heroes rushed inspired to the fight. 
While the war-cry of the Musulmans, 
Akbar Allah! (God és great,) rose in 
deep hollow tones, and the intolerable 
braying of their trumpets and the thun- 
der of their drums deafened the hearers, 
the Christian warriors, in their animated 
attack or courageous defence, were 
more gratefully reminded of the aid of 
God and Christ by * viene -— er 
raging war-cry, appoin y the chiefs, 
of Ged wills ing Christ Jesus, or 
Christ conquers, Christ rules, Christ 
reigns.’’—Wilken’s History of the Cru- 
sades—translatedin the For. Quar. Rev. 


QUANTITY OF CIRCULATING BLOOD IN 


MAN. 

Eacu cavity of the heart may contain 
from two to three ounces of blood. 
The heart contracts four thousand times 
in one hour: therefore, there passes 
through the heart, every hour, eight 
thousand ounces, or seven hundred 

ounds of blood. The whole mass of 
Flood in an adult man is about twenty- 
five or thirty pounds, so that a quantity 
of blood oteukin the whole mass passes 
through the heart twenty-eight times in 
an hour, which is about once every two 
minutes. What an affair must this be 
in very large animals! It has been said, 
and with truth, that the sorta of a 
whale is larger in the bore than the 
main-pipe of the water-works at London 
Bridge, and that the water roaring in 
its passage through the pipe is inferior 
in impetus and velocity to the blood 
gushing from a whale’s heart. Dr. 
Hunter, in his account of the dissection 
of a whale, states that the aorta mea- 
sured a foot in diameter, and that ten or 
fifteen gallons of blood are thrown out 
of the heart at a stroke with an im- 
mense velocity, through a tube of a foot 
diameter. 

It has been well observed, that we 
cannot be sufficienty grateful that all 
our vital motions are involuntary, and 
independent of our care. We should 
have enough to do had we to keep our 
hearts beating, and our stomachs at 
work. Did these things depend, not to 
say upon our effort, but even upon our 
bidding, upon our care and attention, 
they would leave us leisure for nothing 
else. Constantly must we have been 
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upon the watch, and constantly in fear : 
night and day our thoughts must have 
been devoted to this one object ; for the 
cessation of the action, even for a few 
seconds, would be fatal: such a consti- 
tution would have been incompatible 
with repose. 

The wisdom of the Creator, says a 
distinguished anatomist, is in nothing 
seen more gloriously than in the heart. 
And how well does it perform its office ! 
An anatomist who understood its struc- 
ture might say beforehand that it would 
play; but from the complexity of its 
mechanism, and the delicacy of many ot 
its parts, he must be apprehensive that 
it would always be liable to derange- 
ment, and that it would soon work itself 
out. Yet does this wonderful machine 
go on, night and day, for eighty years 
together, at the rate of a hundred thou- 
sand strokes every twenty-four hours, 
having at every stroke a great resistance 
to overcome, and it continues this action 
for this length of time without disorder, 
and without weariness. 

That it should continue this action 
for this length of time without disorder 
is wonderful ; that it should be capable 
of continuing it without weariness is 
still more astonishing. Never, for a sin- 
gle moment night or day, does it in- 
termit its labour, neither through our 
waking nor our sleeping hours. On it 
goes, without intermission, at the rate 
of a hundred thousand strokes every 
twenty-four hours; yet it never feels 
fatigued, it never seems exhausted. 
Rest would have been incompatible with 
its functions. While it slept the whole 
machinery must have stopped, and the 
animal inevitably perish. It was neces- 
sary that it should be made capable of 
working for ever without the cessation 
of a moment—without the least degree 
of weariness. It is so made; and the 
power of the Creator in so constructing 
it can in nothing be exceeded but his 
wisdom !— Library Useful Know. No. 69. 


Manners & Customs of all Nations. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Wuen first born is of a bright copper- 
colour, and if he afterwards grows 
darker, the change is rather attributable 
to the oil, soots and ochre, with which 
he incessantly daubs himself, than to 
the effects of climate. The beard is 
short and curly, but very thick. As 
this appendage, however, is rather re- 
garded as a nuisance than an ornament, 
the Australian contrives with ea burning 
stick to shave himself, on particular oc- 
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casions. When he is fortunate enough 
to procure a European to operate ‘with 
a razor upon his chin, he conceives him- 
self, like the Turcoman chief in Haijjf 
Baba, to be in possession of supreme 
felicity, and grins from ear to ear with 
inexpressible gratitude. In fact, had 
the reader but once beheld one of these 
chocolate-coloured Australians under 
the hands of a skilful barber, he would 
not despair of their civilization. The 
cheek bones are high, as in the Tartar 
race, and the whole visage has a square 
cast, like that of the Mangols. ul 

The women of Australia exhibit a 
remarkable fidelity to their husbands, 
and are fond and affectionate mothers. 
Adultery is punished with excessive se- 
verity. The first act of courtship, sa- 
vage ay it seems, is generally a mere 
ceremony, to which the women submit 
not unwillingly. The savage has no 
time for long courtship, and knocks his 
mistress down, and carries her off by 
force, that her virtue may appear un- 
impeachable, and her resistance great. 
After this cruel ceremony, she is not 
generally ill-treated. The Australians 
seldom or never make use of any thing 
which is given to them, without sharing 
it to the last morsel with their wives. 
Accordingly, when the husband dies, 
he is long and deeply lamented by his 
wife, who would not, in such a state 
of society, atfect or feel grief for a 
tyrant. 

They are remarkably fond of their 
children, and if their parents die, the 
children are adopted by the unmarried 
men and women, and are taken the 
greatest care of. 

One of the greatest treats among the 
Australians, is to get an Indian bag 
which has contained sugar. This the 
cut in pieces, and boil in water, whic 
they then drink, until they sometimes 
become intoxicated, or blown out, like 
an ox in clover, and can drink no more. 

In Australia, in general, the culprit, 
whatever be his offence, is compelled 
to stand for a certain time, with a target 
in his hand, and defend himself from 
the spear of whoever among the as- 
sembled multitude chooses to throw at 
him. They are so dexterous that ac- 
cidents seldom happen; though the 
criminal is sometimes killed. Of their 
wars and the motives which lead to 
them, little is known. One tribe re- 
ceives, or supposes it receives, injury 
from cnnihines* A challenge is cont but 
from what authority, or of what kind, 
no one appears to know. They meet, 


however, on an appointed day. At first © 


2 good deal of parleying takes place in 


tones of defiance. They menace each 
other with their , and by flourish 
ing their short clubs or waddys, stamp- 
ing all the while with their feet. Then 
they retire for a moment, and again 
come to close =. pushing each 
other about, their tones of defiance 
becoming more violent, till they are at 
last worked up to a state of fury. This 
being the proper moment for beginning, 
they roar out the word “worr! worr! 
worr!”’ (dwelling with deep emphasis 
on the r) and fall to with their waddys 
u each other’s head, dealing about 
blows that would fell an ox, until two 
or three individuals fall, or are disabled, 
when the victorious party utter a terri- 
ble shout or yell. Sometimes after hard 
fighting they retire a little, flourish their 
clubs in the air with loud menaces and 
violent gestures, and then they fall to 
again until they are tired, when they 
generally disperse with their heads 
broken or bleeding. They seldom kill 
each other. Their spears are not used 
upon such occasions, although they 
carry them to the fight, and menace 
each other with them. Their skulls 
are found to be much thicker than those 
of Europeans; and were not this the 
case, they would be crushed by the first 
blow of such a weapon as the waddy.— 
Westminster Review. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals 


LETTER FROM MISS AMELIA JANE MOR 
TIMER, LONDON, TO SIR HENRY CLIF. 
TON, PARIS. 


Dear Harry, 
You owe me a letter, 
Ney. I — believe it is two ; 
jut to make you still farther my debtor, 

I send you this brief bitdet-doux. 

The shock was so great when we parted, 
I can’t overcome my regret : 

At first I was quite broken-hearted, 
And have never recover'd it yet! 


I have scarcely been out to a party, 
But have sent an excuse, or been ill; 

T have played but three times at écarté, 
And danced but a single quadrille! 

And then I was sad, for my heart ne'er 
One moment ceased thinking of thee ; 

I'd a handsome young man for my partuer, 
And a handsomer still vis-a-vis. 


But I had such a pain in my forehead, 

And felt so ennuied and so tired; 
I mast have look'd perfectly horrid, 

Yet pm ed I was really admired ! 
You'll smile. —but Mamma heard a Lancer, 


As he whisper'd his friend—and, said he, 
The best and most beautiful dancer 
Is the lady in white—mraning me! 


I've been once to Lord Drival's soirées, 
Whose daughter in music excels,— 

Do they still wear the silk they call moirées 
They will know if you ask at Pradel’s, 
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She begg‘d me to join in a duet, 
But the melody died on my tongue : 

And I thought I should never get through it, 
It was one we so often have sung ! 





In D Nl last, you desire me to mention 
news of the Court and the Town ; 
But there's nothing that’s worth your attention, 
Or deserving of my noting down. 
The lafe carvied Catholic Question, 
Papa thinks, will ruin the land ; 
For my part, 1 make no suggestion 
On matters I don't understand ! 


And, papa says, the Duke has not well done 
To put his old friends to the rout : 

That he should not.have quarrell d with Eldon, 
Nor have turo’d Mr. Huskisson out. 

And they say things are bad in the City, 
And Pa thinks they'll only get worse— 

And they say the new bonnets are pretty, 
But I think them quite the reverse! 


Lady Black has broueht cut her two daughters, 
Good figures but timid anil wee 

Mrs White's gone to Bath for the waters, 
And the doctors declare she will die. 

It's all off *twixt Miss Brown and Sir Stephen 
He found they could never agree ; 

Her temper’s s0 very uneven, 
T always said how it would be ! 


The Miss Whites are crown very fine creatures, 
Though they look rather large in a room, 
Miss Grey has gone off in her features, 
Miss Green is gone off—with her groom ! 
Lord Littleford's dead, and that noodle 
His son has succeeded his sire; 
And her Ladyship’s lost the fine poodle, 
That you and I used to admire. 


Little Joe is advancing in knowledge, 
He begs me to send his revard 
And Charles goes on Monday to College, 
But Mamma thinks he studies too hard. 
We are losing our man-cook, he marries 
My French femme «de chambre, Baptiste : 
Pa wishes you'd send one from Paris, 
But he must be a first-rate artiste. 


I don't like my last new piano, 
Its tunes are ao terribly sharp,. 
I think I must give it to Anna, 
And get Pa to buy me a harp! 
Little Gerald is growing quite mannish, 
He was smoking just now a cigar! 
And I am fagging hard at the Spanish, 
And Lucy has learnt the guitar. 


I suppose you can talk like an artist, 
OF statues, busts, paintings, virté ; 

But pray love, don’t turn Bonapartist— 
Pa will never consent if do! 

“You were born,” he wi!! say, ‘‘ Sir, a Briton,” 
But forgive me so foolish a fear— 

If I thought you could blame what I've written, 
I would soon wash it out with a tear! 


And, pray Sir, bow like you the ladies, 

Since you've quitted the land of your birth? 
I bave beard the dark donnas of Cadiz 

Are the loveliest women on earth! 
Th’ Italians are lively and witty, 

But I ve‘er could their manners endure— 
Nor do I think Frenchwomen pretty, 

Though they bave a most charming tournure! 


I was told you were flirting at Calais, 
And next were intriguing at Rome— 

But I smiled at their impotent malice, 
Yet I must say [ wish'd yon at home! 

Though I kept what I fancied in petiv, 
And felt you would ever be true— 

Yet I dreamed of the murd’rer’s stiletto, 
Each uight—and its victim was you! 


I'm arrived at the end of my paper, 
So, dearest, you'll not think it rude, 
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Adieu, then—dejected and lonely, 
Till I see you I still shall remain, 
Addio, mio caro,—Youts only— 
Yours ever,— AMELIA JANE. 


P. S. You may buy me a dress like Selina’s, 
complexion's so much like my ow, ; 
And don't fail to cal! at Furina’s 
For a case of his Eau de Cologne. 
And whate’er your next letter announces, 
Let it also intelligence bring, 
If the French have left off the deep flounces, 
And what will be worn for the Spring! 
New Monthly Magazine, 


BYRON’S COLLEGE LIFE. 


Art Cambridge Mr. Moore has told us 
very little about Byron’s life—yet we 
see no reason for believing it to have 
been “ the reverse of poetical.’’ Young 
ts must have their amusements at 
college, like young prosers: they can- 
not surely always be forming and in- 
dulging in “habits of contemplation !”’ 
Now, what are poetical amusements ? 
Playing on the flute or flageolet—fiddle 
—English or Scotch—or that eternal 
grumbletonian, the unhappy violoncello ? 
Sketching trees and towers in chalk, 
black or red, on whitey-brown? Taking 
lessons in net-work from young ladies 
that superintend circulating libraries ? 
Perpetually buying gloves, or oil macas- 
sar, in shops where the breath of the fair 
distributress is lost in one sultry haze of 
miscellaneous perfumery? Why, all 
that is vastly well to those who like it ; 
and Byron, no doubt, occasionally par- 
took, according to the best of his abili- 
ties, in such poetical recreations. But 
what if he, on the whole, preferred 
swimming—playing at hazard—sparring 
—sometimes with a man, and sometimes, 
as it is said, with e bear ? What if he 
occasionally even drove the cold-meat 
cart?*® Is the behaviour of a being by 
hypothesis human and rational, when 
we look on him playing the fiddle in a 
parlour, more poetical than the beha- 
viour of another member of the same 
great family playing the porpoise in a 
1? Hazard is a dangerous game— 

t you must not call it unpoetical, till 
you have struck out of poetry all the 
passions—or at least a few of them, 
such as Fear, Hope, and Despair. 
Plato sparred well, and at the cross- 
buttock was a Jem Belcher. He was a 
greater athlete than Byron—yet famous 
for his “ habits of contemplation.” A 
young poet who spars frequently is 
always, it may be said,‘in training ; and 
we all know that to be in training merely 
means to be in the highest health. Now, 
Hygeia has even more to do with poetry 
than Apollo—and therefore Byron did 
right to spar daily with a bear. Driving 


© A hearse. 
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a hearse in a dark night—even with no 
inside passenger, cannot be truly called 
“the reverse of poetical ;’’ and if inside 
passenger there be, the snoreless sleep 
of the last upper-earth journey must, we 
should think, have been inspiring to 
such a genius as Byron, who knew all 
along that 
“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


But farther;—what are all amuse- 
ments and recreations—be they fiddling, 
fluting, or fox-hunting, swimming, spar- 
ring, or shaking the elbow—what, we 
ask, are they all to a man who is not a 
mere idler or ass? Nothing—or less 
than nothing. One single hour’s study, 
which has been visited by glorious in- 
sights, often constitutes the day—and a 
day, too, whose memory will never die. 
All the other hours may be given to 
idleness—if idleness it indeed be—during 
your preparation for holy orders to un- 
dertake an occasional steeple-chase—or 
play at buffets with Bruin before you 
venture to tackle to with a still greater 
Enemy of mankind. There is always a 
life within a life—visible not to a wall- 
eyed world—in which the youthful soul 
of genius divinely sleeps or soars—like 
an eagle on cliff or in cloud; and till 
you have come upon genius there and 
then, you know as much of its inner 
heart as you do about what is going on 
in the core of the bole of a rough-rinded 
tree, which yqu, like a thickhead, for- 
getting the season of the year, might 
presume dead—but which, all alive with 
celestial ichor, called by the homely 
name of sap, will, in a few months, 
dazzle the very rising sun, as it hath 
brightened into the full glory of Win- 
dermere’s Gotpenw Osx.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 





POETICAL PILGRIMAGE. 


*T was well for Byron that he went to 
Greece, rather than to any other part of 
the world. Indeed poets always go right 
when they go abroad. There is Mr. 
Rogers, who goes to Italy, because he 
is fond of pictures, and medals, and 
vertu,—and how much prettier a poet 
he has become may be seen by reading 
arts first and second of his Critical 

xcursion. Bowles being in youth a 
musical and melancholy man, went over 
from Oxford to Germany to weep, 
during a long vacation, along the tanks 
of the Rhine and some smaller rivers. 
He returned more pathetic than ever, 
and fonder of the “still sad music 
far away’’ of evening convent bells, 


Wordsworth soared, wild as an eagle, 


over the mountains of Switzerland, 
which, till this day, he conceives to be 
his own private property—just as are 
all the three Northern Counties of Eng- 
land—and he will now suffer no other 
man, not even Byron, so much as to 
mention Mont Blanc. Coleridge, that 
delightful dreamer of bright and obscure 
delusions, yet lovely all, go where he 
will, to Malta, Rome, or Vienna, is still 
Metropolitan Bishop of “cloudland, 
gorgeous land.’’ Sir Walter never lost 
the smell of peat-reek out of his noble 
nostrils till he was upwards of two 
score, because “* Scotia, his auld re- 
spected mither,” had sworn to the rising 
sun from the top of Caingorm, that her 
poet should never see other glens and 
mountains till he had immortalized all 
her own, and brightened the Highland 
heather with more than Hybla bloomn— 
so that her wild bees are happy now on 
Benledi as ever winged creatures were 
that once murmured on Hymettus.— Jb. 





She Gatherer. 


A msidered trifies. 
spapper up of unco: Maatotenide, 
PARLIAMENTARIANA. 

Mr. Martin, late M. P. for Galway, 
by ae pene merriment in 

e house by the following story :- “A 
certain man,’’ he said, “ howe been 
condemned to death in Turkey, he had 
it communicated to the Grand Seignior, 
that, if indulged with a respite for a 
given time, he would undertake to teach 
his Sublime Highness’s favourite lapdog 
to speak Greek. The Grand Seignior,’” 
added Mr. Martin, “ being anxious to 
see this /usus natura, that is, a dog 
taught to speak Greek, granted the res- 
pite, and the criminal was thus enabled 
to a his homes by 

n 1815, during the riots luced 

the Corn Bill, pon Sa Fine’ snag their 
way to the House of Commons, were 
surrounded by the populace, who ob- 
structed the avenues, and insulted those 
who were known to be friendly to the 
measure. One member on entering the 
house, exhibited his torn coat to the 
Speaker, complaining of the want of 
protection. Another lamented the loss 
of his hat; another had been hustled in 
the crowd, and if not really hurt, se- 
riously frighted. Sir Frederick Flood, 


who was a supporter of the bill, and 


equally entitled to the displeasure of the 

pulace, boasted his superior address 
in the following terms :—“ Mr. Speaker, 
they surrounded me too, and inquired 
my name; now, Mr. Speaker, I hate 
prévarication, but, my name being 
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Flood, [ felt myself at liberty to an- 
swer ‘ Waters,’ and so they let me pass 
without molestation.’ 


BALLADS. 
Fosgroxe tells us, “ Plutarch mentions 
Propaetic Ballads, sold to servants and 
silly women. Street-singing was com- 
mon in the Anglo-Saxon era, and the 
itinerants used to stand at the end of 
bridges, like the Roman beggars. Bal- 
lads were used to vilify Pericles; and 
both libels and panegyrics, made by 
hired foreigners, were sung about the 
streets. _Our ancient ballad singers also 
sang to a fiddle, upon a barrel head and 
benches ; at taverns, on stools; and at- 
tended at wakes and fairs. The ballads 
were tales of Sir Topas Bevis, of South- 
ampton, &c. Cromwell silenced them. 
Ballads were, till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, printed in the black 
letter, and chiefly acid on stalls; they 
were set to old and well known tunes.’’ 

It has been observed, that in order to 
learn the temper and inclinations of a 
people, a collection of ballads is neces- 
sary. The great Cecil, minister to 
Queen Elizabeth, is said to have made 
a most ample collection of ballads on 
this account. 

John Selden says, “ Though some 
make my 3 of libels, yet you may see 
by them how the wind sits; as take a 
straw and throw it up into the air, you 
shall see by that which way the wind is, 
which you shall not do by casting up a 
stone. More solid things do not show 
the complexion of the times so well as 
ballads and libels.”’ Pas We 


HAIR. 
Tue Lacedemonians took a great deal 
of their children’s hair, when they be- 
came well grown lads, to have it parted 
and trimmed especially against a day of 
battle, pursuant to a saying of Lycurgus, 
their lawgiver, ‘that a large head of 
hair set off a good face to more advan- 
tage, and those that were ugly it made 
more ugly and dreadful.’ 


SIMPLICITY. 

A uITTLE girl, having overheard a con- 
versation concerning animalcule, told 
her sister, younger than herself, that 
every thing, not even excepting herself, 
was made of worms. “ Qh then,’’ 
said the little one, who was not seven 
years of age, “I suppose our hair is 
long worms cut in strips.’’ Cc. 


INFORMATION FOR PUNCH DRINKERS. 
Tae name of this liquor is of Indian 
origin, expressing the number of ingre- 


dients. It kas been condemned as pre. 
judicial to the brain and nervous system. 
No brute (says Swift) can endure the 
taste of strong liquor, and consequently 
itis against all the rules ofhieroglyphics 
to assign those animals as patrons of 

wnch. Dr. Cheyne says, “ that there 
is but one wholesome ingredient in it, 
viz. the mere water.”’ 


ORIGIN OF THE PROVERB, “ TENTER 
DEN S8TEEPLE IS THE CAUSE OF 
GOODWIN’S SANDS8.”’ 


Ir is reported that those quicksands 
were once firm land, in the posses- 
sion of Earl Goodwin; and that the 
Bishop of Rochester employing the re- 
venue assigned to maintain the banks 
against the encroaching of the sea, upon 
the building and endowing Tenterden 
Church, the sea overwhelmed it ; where- 
upon grew the Kentish proverb, that 
enterden Steeple is the cause of Good- 
win’s Sands. P. T. W. 


TRUE GREATNESS. 
Mr. H. the Prof of Chemistry in 
the University of Dublin, who was more 
remarkable for the clearness of his in- 
tellect than the purity of his eloquence, 
adverted, in one of his lectures, to the 
celebrated Dr. Boyle, of whose talents 
he spoke with the highest veneration, 
and thus concluded his eulogy :—‘ He 
was a great man,”’ said the Professor, 
‘©a very great man. He was the father 
of Chemistry, gentlemen, and brother 
of the Earl of Cork.” 
W. G. C. 











GARRICK AND QUIN. 

One night when Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Quin performed at the same theatre, 
and in the same piece, the performance 
ending, and it being a very stormy 
night, each of them ordered a chair. 
To the mortification of Quin, Mr. 
Garrick’s chair came first. ‘ Let me 
get into the chair,’ cried the surly 
veteran, “ Jet me get into the chuir, 
and put little Davy into the lantern.’’ 
«¢ By all means,’’ added Mr. Garrick, 
“ T shall ever be happy to give Mr. 
Quin light in anything.” 


CONUNDRUM. ¢ 


Way is an unsigned legal instrument 
like the action of the witches in Mac- 
beth ?—It is “a deed without a name.” 
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